Love all, trust a few, do wrong to | 


| none. 


~——Shakespeare 
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In recognition of the fact that these 
extraordinary times require the restor- 
ation of the same sense of common 


_ purpose which labor and management 


achieved in World War II, President 
Meany, on behalf of the labor move- 
ment, made a formal proposal to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for a Labor-Manage- 
ment Conference to discuss important 
issues in the labor-management field 


' on a broader basis than is possible 


in collective bargaining. Meetings 
looking to this end are now under way 
and I am sure are being hopefully 
looked to by all thinking citizens. 

I should like this evening to make 
a proposal for the consideration of the 
labor-management meetings which are 
taking place. I am sure that everyone 
here will understand that this pro- 
posal is a personal one which re- 
flects no-one’s thinking but my own —— 
not George Meany’s, nor Walter 
Reuther’s, nor George Harrison’s, who 
are conducting the discussions for 
labor——and perhaps I should add, 
in light of my own personal, political 
activities, not those of the Democra- 
tic candidate for the presidency. 

I propose that the labor-manage- 
ment meetings give consideration to 
recommending to the new Administra- 


tion, which will take office next 


January, the establishment of a per- 
manent National Council of Labor- 


_ Management Advisers. This Council, 


in my view, should be tri-partite in 
character, consisting of an equal num- 
ber of representatives of labor, man- 
agement and the public. 


Three-Way Advisors 
Tri-partitism proved its value in 
World War II. I do not have to tell 
this audience of the great contribu- 
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tions made by such men as Dr. 
George Taylor, Dr. Frank Graham, 
Bill Davis, Wayne Morse, and others 
too numerous to mention. 

I would suggest that the Secre- 
tary of Labor, the Secretary of Com- 
merce and the Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers be ex officio 
members of this Council. 

To insure the participation of top 
representatives of labor and manage- 
ment, the members of the Council 
should not be required to serve full 
time, but rather, expected to devote 
as much time as the important func- 
tions of the Council require. Surely, 
we can rely on the patriotism and 
sense of duty of the members of the 
Council to guarantee this. The Coun- 
cil, however, in my view should have 
a permanent and adequate full-time 
staff, recruited, like the members of 
the Council, on a tri-partite basis 
from the best men and women avail- 
able in these segments of our society. 

As its proposed name indicates, 
the Council should advise the Presi- 


—— 

Mr. Goldberg, RLCA Board member, 
is General Counsel for the United 
Steelworkers of America and Special 
Counsel to the AFL-CIO. He has been 
a chief participant in the AFL-CIO 
merger and in formulating the Ethical 
Practices codes and procedures as 
well as being a key figure in steel 
negotiations and many other affairs. 
Known as a “labor statesman,’’ his 
proposal printed here is probably one 
of the year’s most important state- 
ments for potential government-labor- 
management relations. It is part of an 
address made at Roosevelt University 
on August 17. 
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dent; its value would be that it is a 
Presidential Council. Any down-grad- 
ing of its function would make its 
work useless and ineffective. 

The Council should ‘‘advise’’ and 
“*recommend’’. It should not be a third 
legislative body. I am not proposing, 
nor would I support, any form of cor- 
porate state. The Council would not 
and should not have any political or 
legislative functions. 


Restoring a Sense of Common Purpose 
The Council should not interfere 
with our established and tried methods 
of collective bargaining. It should 
not take over or infringe on the func- 
tions of either labor or management. 

I am suggesting an agency to 
assist in helping our free institutions 
work in these troubled times, not to 
displace them. 

The Council should not displace 
or supersede the normal activities 
of the Department of Labor, the De- 
partment of Commerce or the Council 
of Economic Advisers. The Council 
should complement and supplement 
the activities of these established 
Departments and Agencies of our 
Government. The essential purpose 
of the Council, rather, should be to 
bring the experience and wisdom of 
labor and management and public ex- 
perts in the field to the great problems 
posed to labor, management and the 
country by the cold war and automa- 
tion. The purpose of the Council 
should be to try to restore that sense 
of common purpose which we had dur- 
ing the War and which we need so 
desperately now. 

The Council, out of their experi- 
ence, should seek to recommend bold 
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Religion and Politics 


Earlier this year, in fact several 
months before the national political 
conventions, the Fair Campaign 
Practices Committee and the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews 
convened a group of people who form- 
ulated a set of five principles as a 
guide to discussion of religion and 
politics. Charles P. Taft, chairman 
of the Fair Campaign Practices Com- 
mittee, stated them in a public pro- 
nouncement last April, and the Nation- 
al Council of Churches’ Information 
Service has quoted them in its issue 
of September 3. The five items of this 
“*code of ethics’’ are as follows: 

“‘]. It is proper and desirable that 
every public official should attempt 
to govern his conduct by a personal 
conscience that is formed by his 
religious faith. 

**2, No candidate for public office 
should be opposed or supported be- 
cause of his particular religious 
affiliation. A campaign for public 
office is not an opportunity to vote 
for one religion against another. 

**3, A candidate should be judged 
by his qualifications for the office he 
seeks and by his position on issues 
relevant to that office. He may proper- 
ly be questioned about such issues 
and about the bearing of his religious 
faith and conscience on them. A 
candidate’s religion is relevant to a 
voter’s decision, but only so far as 
it bears on such political issues. 

“4, Stirring up, fostering or toler- 
ating religious animosity or injecting 
elements of a candidate’s faith not 
relevant to the duties of the office he 
seeks are unfair campaign practices. 

“5. Intelligent, honest and temper- 
ate mblic discussion of the relation 
of religious faith to the public issues 
will, as it has already done, raise the 
whole level of the campaign.”’ 


Here, it seems to us, is about the 
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YOUR JOB AND GOD 
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Dr. Hutchinson, a Methodist min- 
ister, is secretary of the International 
Reform League with headquarters in 
Washington. The statement here first 
appeared in the League’s publication, 
PROGRESS. 

You hear a great deal in church 
circles these days about “Christian 
Vocation” and it is high time. I do 
not know where the abominable heresy 
ever came from that the professions, 
trades or callings that men follow may 
be roughly divided into “secular” and 
“sacred” occupations. As a clergyman 
I am engaged in a sacred calling, but 
the cabinet maker who designed and 
wrought the pulpit behind which I 
stand to preach the Word on Sunday 
is a secular tradesman. Such nonsense! 
All work is sacred if it is useful and 
contributing to human welfare, and all 
workers are engaged in sacred occupa- 
tions if they are serving their fellow- 
men and have a sense of laboring with- 
in the framework of God’s will for their 
lives. 

This conviction of the worth and 
dignity and sacredness of every useful 
vocation took root in my mind long 
ago when I read a story called “Hiram 
Golf’s Religion.” The story took the 
form of an extended conversation be- 
tween Hiram, a shoemaker, and _ his 


soundest statement one could want. 
If everyone engaged in politicking in 
this heated campaign, whether candi- 
date or otherwise, were to adhere to 
these principles the result would be 
considerably more light and less heat. 

This is not the superficial ap- 
proach of those who say that a candi- 
date’s religion is entirely irrelevant. 
But it declares that its relevance is 
only to “‘the duties of the office he 
seeks.’’ Religion per se——~ whether 
Mr. Kennedy goes to confession, or 
whether Mr. Nixon is baptized, for 
instance, (baptism is not a rite of the 
Quakers). 

As to the rest, Mr. Kennedy has 
given candid answers to relevant 
questions. In fact, both candidates 
for the presidency have been doing 
very well in living up to the Fair 
Campaign Practices creed on this 
matter. If the American public will 
also observe these five points faith- 
fully, the ‘‘religious issue’’ will take 
its proper place in the total 
perspective. 


pastor. The pastor put himself on the 
defensive with the observation. “I am 
glad to see a-man who can use the 


humblest vocation for the glory of God. 


as you are doing, Hiram.” 

Hiram had just the opening he was 
looking for, and here are some of his 
Christian observations about work: 
“There ain't no such thing in the uni- 
verse, parson, there ain’t no such thing 
in the wide worlc! as a humble vocation. 
You are on the wrong track. even if 
you are a preacher. Now you are a 
minister by the grace of God 
Well, I am a shoemaker by the grace 
of God. If I make good shoes I shall 
get just as much credit for it in the 
hereafter as you will for being a good 
minister. All work is noble and honor- 
able, and itil take a good deal of 
argument to show me that all work isn’t 
equally important. You'll carry up to 
the judgment seat a fair sample of the 
sermons you’ve preached and VIl carry 
up a fair sample of the shoes I’ve 
made. Your sermons will settle your 
future and my shoes will settle mine. 


We shall fall or rise accordin’ as the 
sample represents good or bad work. 
You don’t suppose, do you, that the 
Lord’s goin’ to look at your sermon 
and say, ‘John, take your seat way up 
there in front,’ and then look at my 
shoes and say, Hiram, you’re mighty 
lucky to get in here at all; go and 
take a seat way down there at the end.’ 
O, no, parson; that’s the difference be- 
tween the Lord and us folks. If your 
sermon is good and my shoes are good, 
he'll say, ‘John aad Hiram, you've used 
your talents about equally well. Go up 
there and sit in the front bench side 
by side, and join in the general Halle- 
lujah.’ ” 


As a parting shot Hiram said to his 
pastor, “Do you think a vocation is a 
humble one when it deals with the 
health and lives of our fellow crea- 
tures? I reckon not.” 


What a world this would be if all 
workers got Hiram’s idea that they 
were engagel in a sacred occupation, 
laborers together with God for the 
welfare of His children. We would have 
better roads, better buildings, better 
fabrics, better doctors, better lawyers, 
better teachers, better fathers, better 
mothers, better homes, better philan- 
thropies, better politics, better churches, 
better ministers. The application of 
this ideal to all of our tasks would 
cleanse life, dignify its toil, bring joy 
and peace into the workshops of the 
world. 
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GOLDBERG HONORED. 


Roosevelt University’s 15th anniversary dinner. Goldberg was presented with an inscribed 


bust of Franklin D. Roosevelt for his “contribution to democracy in labor relations.” 
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Goldberg (third from left) are: Amalgamated Clothing Workers Pres. Jacob Potofsky, 
Roosevelt Univ. Pres. Edward J. Sparling, and Int’] Ladies’ Garment Workers Pres. David 


- Dubinsky. 
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and imaginative programs to encour- 
_ age the nation’s economic growth and 
health, and to advance both our busi- 
mess enterprise and our labor move- 
ment. It should seek to develop pro- 
grams for reconciling the great bene- 
fits to be derived from automation 
and the great burdens in human terms 
which develop from the impact of auto- 
mation. It should seek to define the 
role of Government and of manage- 
ment and of labor in implementing 
our national goal of achieving full 
production and full employment. 


Minimizing Conflict 
In addition to this role of advising 
and recommending programs to the 


President for submission to the Con- 
gress, the Council should formulate 


programs for management and labor 
to follow in advancing industrial 
peace and minimizing industrial con- 
flict. One of the means for doing 
_ this might be by providing a continu- 
ing and expanded basis for the labor- 
management meetings, now under way. 
The Council might provide the staff 
for these meetings and the studies 
necessary for constructive recommen- 
dations from the meetings. It might 
extend these conferences so they will 
take place both on an industrial and 
on a local level, thus insuring the 
participation of top leaders of labor 
and management in the various in- 


dustries and localities. 

Such a Council may very well con- 
sider the advisability of convening 
periodic and enlarged White House 
conferences of labor and management 
which will bring to Washington 
thousands of the men and women at all 
levels who work day by day in this 
area. White House conferences have 
made significant contribution in the 
fields of education and social security. 
Similar White House conferences on 
labor-management problems could, in 
my opinion, contribute greatly to a 
better climate between labor and 
management. 

Again, I wish to emphasize, that, 
in all of this, I do not propose to ex- 
clude the indispensible role of the 
Executive and the Congress in formu- 
lating and enacting programs, but 
rather, I propose to help the President 
and Congress by bringing the ex- 
perience and wisdom of both manage- 
ment and labor to bear upon the 
issues. 


‘National Emergency Disputes”’ 

There is one ‘‘operational’’ role 
which the Council might very well be 
given. The Council could properly be 
entrusted with the responsibility of 
dealing with disputes of the character 
which we have come to term “national 
emergency disputes.’? One dividend 
of the recent prolonged conflict in 
steel has been the growing recognition 


that the Taft-Hartley injunction 
method is one-sided, does not help to 
settle the underlying dispute and is 
a wholly unsatisfactory method of 
dealing with disputes of this character. 
The President, Secretary Mitchell, Dr. 
George Taylor of the Board of In- 
quiry in the steel dispute, other pub- 
lic officials, labor relations experts, 
and large sections of the press, have 
demonstrated their lack of faith in the 
national emergency injunction pro- 
visions. It is clear that we must seek 
a better way of asserting the public 
interest in disputes of this character. 

One of our most prominent public 
officials has gone so far as to propose 
compulsory arbitration as the solution. 
I must respectfully and emphatically 
disagree with this proposal. 
pulsory arbitration is incompatible 
with both our free economy and our 
free labor movement. Compulsory ar- 
bitration would have serious and 
deliterious effects on the functioning 
of both labor and industry. 

My proposal, rather, is that we 
should return to the concept, sym- 
bolized by the War Labor Board, of en- 
listing eminent men, selected on a tri- 
partite basis and respected for mani- 
fest fairness, experience and patriot- 
ism, to help settle great disputes by 
mediation, fact-finding and recom- 
mendations which, though not binding, 
will help the conflicting parties find 
satisfactory common solutions to their 
problems. 


In suggesting that the proposed 
Council handle emergency disputes, 
in lieu of the present unsatisfactory 
Taft-Hartley procedures, I want to em- 
phasize that this, in my opinion, 
should be an incidental, rather than 
the main purpose of the Council, which 
should be to advise the President in 
the development of constructive 
policies and programs. 

I frankly do not know whether or 
not this proposal of mine has any 
merit. But whether or not it does, it is 
highly important that, confronted by 
powerful challenges, all of us, educa- 
tors, labor leaders, business men, 
public officials and citizens, reflect 
upon the fact that these are extra- 
ordinary times and that new and 
imaginative programs are required for 
the solution of labor-management 
problems, as well as the many other 
problems affecting the country at 
large. 


Com-- 


Economic Power In Transition | 


For several years now, as part of 
a study of the American workers’ 
pension trusts, I have been interview- 
ing bankers, corporation executives, 
insurance man, labor leaders, econo- 
mists and lawyers. At some point in 
conversations with these men, I have 
made it a point to ask, ‘‘Who owns 
the pension trusts?’’ In most cases 
that question is met with a blank 
stare. What kind of property rights an 
employee has in his pension fund has 
not yet been answered. 

Indeed, by any answer I can come 
up with, whether as a lawyer or as a 
philosopher, no one owns the pension 
funds. I am satisfied that this is true, 
but I cannot get over the anomaly of 
a block of capital right in the middle 
of capitalistic America amounting to 
$46 billion, and increasing at a rate 
of well over $4 billion a year, that no 
one owns. The observation of a phe- 
nomenon like this is similar to the 
experience of a scientist in his 
laboratory recording for the first time 
an electron jumping out of its orbit. 
It shouldn’t happen. The fact that it 
does leads the observer to some earn- 
est speculation. Is it merely a sport, 
an isolated quirk of the system, or 
does this phenomenon demand that we 
rethink our explanation of the entire 
system? 


Not Property But Power 

Financial institutions are more and 
more tending to dominate our ecoonom- 
ic life. The pension trusts alone are 
buying more shares of stock every 
year than any other group of investors, 
including all individual purchasers. 
The financial institutions, taken to- 


Father Harbrecht, author of the 
recent book PENSION FUNDS AND 
ECONOMIC POWER, was a speaker 
at the National Catholic Social Action 
Conference in Niagara Falls August 
26-28. His address from which this 
very much abridged material is drawn 
appears in the September issue of 
SOCIAL ORDER under the title '‘The 
Economic Republic’’ and is printed 
here by special permission of the 
Institute of Social Order, 3908 
Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, 
Missouri, Single copies of the issue 
with the full text are available at 
forty cents each, 
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gether, now own close to a third of 
all the shares of common stock out- 
standing. These institutions (com- 
mercial banks, life insurance com- 
panies, mutual funds) are similar to 
pension trusts. They are all fiduciary 
institutions, taking other peoples’ 
money and investing it for them. This 
places these corporations between 
the individuals in society and the 
productive property of society. In 
other words, the already tenuous ties 
of property ownership are even further 
attenuated. I say even further attenu- 
ated because the financial institutions 
are entering a situation in which the 
productive corporation already stands 
between the individual and the things 
that produce wealth in our society. 
The result of the process is that we 
are passing from a society that has 
been characterized on its economic 
side by the institution of private prop- 
erty to a society whose organizing 
principle is not property but power. 

A capitalist is one who by volun- 
tarily risking the wealth that he owns 
ears an increase in his wealth. Your 
modern_ stockholder, on the other 
hand, has merely bought the right to a 
share in the profits of a corporation. 
Typically, he does not truly risk his 
own money in the enterprise. Rather, 
it is the corporation (and here we are 
speaking of the large corporation) 
which engages in some risk of its 
own resources by embarking on a new 
enterprise. But the bets are covered 
by the corporation itself, and the in- 
vestor is guaranteed a reasonable 
return. Nor can we say that the stock- 
holder in a modern giant corporation 
really ‘‘owns’’ any property. To ask 
who owns General Motors is even more 
absurd than to ask, ‘tWho owns the 
pension trusts?’’ The stockholder 
really owns little more than a claim 
on income. He is not a true owner be- 
cause he has no control over produc- 
tive wealth, and one whose money is 
invested for him by a financial insti- 
tution is even less a capitalist than 
a stockholder. 


The Demise of Private Ownership 

Ours is a society, then, in which 
private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction is no longer the dominant 
characteristic. This is a point worth 


emphasizing because it implies that 


oe 
| 


our economic system is no longer — 
what we have traditionally thought it 


to be. We have come to think that we > 


live in a capitalistic, free enterprise 
society based solidly on private 
ownership. It is basic to our thinking 
about modern society that there is no 
middle ground between the capital- 
istic system of private ownership and 
socialism or government ownership. 

Yet all the while we have been evol- 

ving a third and new system. 

I would describe our emerging 
system this way: 

1. Our economy, though it has within 
it a degree of private ownership, 
is characterized by public owner- 
ship———public ownership but not 
state ownership. 

2. The dominant economic initiative 
in this society is not exercised 


by private owners but by a mana- 


gerial class acting in the names 
of corporations. 
3. There is a high degree of planning 
- which profoundly affects the en- 
tire course of the economy and 
this planning is carried out by 
corporate management. 

The traditional logic of property 
as applied to the corporation is 
strained to the breaking point. In mak- 
ing a commitment of resources to the 
future, something that is obviously 
proper and necessary, in whose in- 

(Continued on Page 7) 


ers’ eyes so often, they now greet all 
my speeches with ‘Bah! ” 


: 


oe 


It is our proud national boast 


that we are doing more for chil- 


dren than ever before in our his- 
tory. This holds true for our resi- 
dent children but not for others. 
We cannot boast of the fact that 
42 of our states sanction the em- 
ployment of small children on 
farms, and that welfare services 
are being denied to more than 
100,000 children in one class. 


I refer to the children of the 
migratory farm laborers on com- 
mercial-type farms. The lives of 
these little ones are so neglected in 
labor camps and fields that the 
vast majority of them seldom, if 
ever, see a priest, a minister, a 
teacher, a doctor, a nurse or a child 
welfare worker. The United States 
Children’s Bureau ranks migrant 
farm children first on its list of 
_four groups of handicapped chil- 
dren. 

This is not a new injustice — 
just an old one that has reappeared 
in sinister form. Each summer I 
observe groups of small Negro 
children, working from early morn- 
ing to dusk in the heat and dust 
of the bean fields, some of them 
as young as 8 years. They remind 
me of the exploited children of my 
boyhood. Actually only the locale 
has been changed. Fifty years ago 
children were being sweated in city 
factories; now, they’re being 
sweated in farm factories. The lat- 
ter is equally inhumane, although 
the evils, occurring in isolated 
areas, are more easily concealed 
from the public’s view and its con- 
science. 


Is Color the Reason? 


The Children’s Bureau considers 
these children neglected and de- 
pendent. As such, they are legally 
entitled to all the services avail- 
able to resident children. But they 
rarely get these services—an un- 
just deprivation that is highly dis- 
criminatory. Is it because the chil- 
dren are Negroes or Spanish-speak- 
ing Americans? 
The children of migratory farm 
laborers, like all children, have the 
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right to be loved, to be shielded 
from harm and to enjoy the ad- 
vantages available to others so that 
they, too, can grow in decency and 
dignity. Discrimination because of 
race or color is doubly wicked when 
the victims are defenseless. 

For the welfare of these chil- 
dren, government officials will 
readily admit their responsibility. 
But in practice many appear to 
grade dependent children on a so- 
cial scale, placing migrant children 
at the bottom of the list or leaving 
them off altogether. 

Clearly this was not the spirit 
of the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, held in 1950. 
While it’s true the conference it- 
self did not in its formal recom- 
mendations make specific mention 
of migrant children, its workshop 
on rural and migrant children, rep- 
resentative of 12 national organiza- 
tions, pleaded specifically that wel- 
fare services be extended to in- 
clude these children. However, 
these pleas, except in spotty in- 
stances, have hardly been heeded. 

At all levels we observe discrim- 
ination against migrant children. 
The county has its public assist- 
ance, its child welfare agency, its 
schools, and its recreational and 
health services, but these are for 
resident children. Very few count- 
ies in the United States extend to 
migrant farm children the bene- 


‘fits accorded resident children. Too 


much of the nationwide machinery 
of child welfare bears the label: 
“For OUR Children Only.” 


Denied Surplus Foods 


Although the average annual in- 
come of a migrant farm laborer is 
little more than $1,000 and of an 
average-sized migrant family less 
than $2,000, they are denied sur- 


Dr. Karraker, who has contributed 
to our pages before, is president of 
the Pennsylvania Citizens’ Committee 
on Migrant Labor and lives in Lewis- 
burg, Pennsylvania. His article, a 
reprint from CATHOLIC RURAL LIFE, 
is available from the Committee in 
leaflet form. 


Discrimination Against Migrant Children 


The problem of work satisfac- 
tion is intimately related to the 
problem of life satisfaction and 
as such is ultimately religious in 
nature. Certainly if a man exists 
to serve God, his work also must 
serve God and each of us bears a 


heavy responsibility to find and 
perform to the best of his ability 
work which is acceptable in the 

eyes of our Creator. 
—F. J. Koegler, Vice President 
National Lead Company 


plus foods. These foods are stored 
at high rentals while being distri- 
buted to needy resident families. 
Quantities are even being shipped 
to foreign lands. But for some rea- 
sons, whether the blame rests with 
federal or local officials, migrant 
farm laborers do not receive these 
nutritious foods that are benefiting 
many thousands of resident Ameri- 
cans. 


Other discriminating agencies 
are the large number of associa- 
tions, societies and committees en- 
gaged in humane activities through 
the counties. Many of these, which 
are set up to provide assistance to 
children, seem oblivious to the 
needs of migrant children. The 
county tuberculosis association, for 
example, could easily include mi- 
grant children in its x-ray visits. 
County health and medical societies 
could quite as easily hold clinics 
for them as for other children. 

Closely related to health is su- 
pervised recreation. Summer play- 
ground programs, featured in 
towns across America and financed 
largely by public funds, should 
rightfully include migrant children 
from neighboring camps. But the 
fact is that few communities seem 
able to transcend the barriers set 
up by race and class to permit the 
fulfillment of this happy democ- 
racy. 


Legislators Refuse Help 


When we turn to legislatures, 
we find in them citadels of dis- 
crimination against migrant chil- 
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dren. Because of their unfortunate 
habit of having parents who are 
politically disinherited, migrant 
children cannot enter into the plans 
of politicians, who are nothing 
more than that. In the matter of 
enactment of child labor laws, we 


see our ‘“Solons’” re-enacting-the— 


role played early in this century 
when they fought the passage of 
all legislation prohibiting or re- 
stricting industrial child labor. 

In session after session over the 
past years, legislators in many 
states have done to death agricul- 
tural child labor bills in committee 
rooms. I have watched this hap- 
pen repeatedly without a recording 
vote for the public. Is there any 
more sordid intrigue than this 
which, in secret councils, condemns 
thousands of little children to day- 
long toil in the fields and deprives 
them of their God-given right to 
education, health and happiness? 

Child labor laws are opposed by 
politicians of various stripes, but 
also by well-meaning persons who 
contend that unless migrant chil- 
dren are permitted to work in the 
fields, many must remain in un- 
sanitary camps where their en- 
vironment would be worse. But 
there IS a third alternative possible 
—the day care center. How can 
these be financed when the legis- 
latures refuse appropriations? The 
answer is by use of federal funds, 
appropriated by congress under the 
Social Security Act, for rural de- 
pendent children. 


These funds are annually allotted 
through the Children’s Bureau to 
each state, with no matching re- 
quired. Yet, at the end of each 
fiscal year many states have re- 
turned, unused, large sums_ to 
Washington. At the end of June, 
1957, three states returned respec- 
tively $39,000, $47,000 and $100,- 
000. Eleven states returned a total 
of $400,000. Had this money been 
used, it could have provided day 
care centers, and with them health 
services, to thousands of migrant 
children who were receiving, at 
the time, no aid from any source. 
The results in human happiness 
would have been wonderful. 


eal lana Pets 


This young Spanish-speaking girl is doing the work of an adult in the. harvesting of grapes. . 


She's smiling for the photographer but her life consists of a series of moves and she enjoys 


none of the benefits to which she is entitled. 


Welfare Officials Deny Aid 


Why do welfare officials deny to 
migrant children the benefits of 
federal aid? Is it ignorance, pro- 
fessionalism or the prevailing fear 
one finds in government circles of 
farm lobbies? Concerned citizens 
everywhere should demand the 
equitable use of these funds for 
migrant as well as resident chil- 
dren. In the few states, where fed- 
eral aid is used equitably for them, 
the results in day care and health 
have been most heartening. 


What, today, is the total picture 
of migrant child welfare? Over 
the nation it is prevailingly dark al- 
though bright spots are beginning 
to show. Most hopeful is the grow- 
ing sense of responsibility in com- 
munities for the welfare of mi- 
grants who live in neighboring 
camps. In Illinois, for example, in 
Hoopeston and a half-dozen other 
towns, clergymen, members of 
school boards, teachers, physicians, 
civic groups and business organiza- 
tions cooperate to further the gen- 
eral welfare of the Spanish-speak- 
ing migrant families employed on 
neighboring farms. The many per- 
sons joining in this democratic en- 
terprise receive encouragement 
from the Illinois Commission on 
Children. Similarly, in Wisconsin, 
Agricultural Extension Services are 
made available to migrants for vo- 
cational education and other self- 
improvement. 


In a growing number of states 
one sees the stirring of the public 
conscience on migrants. In 
1959, Pennsylvania administered 
through its State University the 
operation of four day care centers, 
with the use of public funds. It also 
sponsored a large summer school 
for older children. Both activities 
had their origin in the initiative of 
private citizens who had _ been 


shocked into action by the gross 


neglect they had witnessed on the 
part of employing farmers. Fed- 
eral funds are also being used for 
this purpose in Ohio which, with 
Delaware, Pennsylvania and oth- 
ers, is expanding health services 
to migrant families. 

Still another particularly en- 
couraging development during re- 
cent years has been the increase 
in summer schools for migrant 
children who are retarded in their 
education. This has occurred in 
Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and Wisconsin. Many of 
these received their original en- 
couragement from the National 
Child Labor Committee. In a few 
states, summer schools are sup- 


ported by legislative appropria- 


tions. This is the goal for all to at- 


tain. 


A third development is the in- 
creasing activity of religious lead- 
ers for the betterment of migrant 
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Economic Power In Transition 
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erests are the corporate managers 
icting? Many of the present stock- 
\olders im the corporation may not, 
ndeed, probably will not be in the 
-orporation when present plans materi- 
lize. Yet reserves are gathered now 
ind present gains are sacrificed to 


uture prospects, But for whom? About 
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living. Not since the days of fac- 
tory child labor, with its slum 
housing, has such need existed for 
a crusade to arouse the public con- 
science. 


‘A fourth development is the 
growing realization over the na- 
tion that community and state ac- 
tion are not enough; that federal 
action is required to accomplish 
thorough-going migrant reform. 
The Senate Sub-Committee on Mi- 
grant Labor, headed by Senator 
Williams of New Jersey, recently 
revealed through public hearings, 
held in Michigan, New Jersey, 
New York and _ Pennsylvania, 
strong sentiment for the passage 
by congress of a migrant reform 
program. The part directly affect- 
ing children comprises a minimum 
wage law, a child labor law, legis- 
lation to improve housing, regis- 
tration of crew leaders and federal 
aid for the care, education and 
health of migrant children. 

Enactment of the recommended 
legislative program is vital to the 
welfare of migrant farm families. 
Rallying to its support will be 
many government agencies and of- 
ficials religious organizations, citi- 
zens’ groups, including the Nation- 
al Committee on the Employment 
of Youth, and the National Con- 
sumers League. 

A fifth significant trend is the 
setting up in many states of gov- 
ernors’ committees on migrant la- 
bor. How helpful these will be to 
migrant children will depend on 
the caliber of leadership, which 
will, in turn, be determined by the 
force of public opinion. 

Another sign of an awakening 
conscience is observed in the active 
support by labor leaders to the 
passage of child labor laws, and 
in the contributions they are mak- 

(Continued on Page 8) 


40 per cent of all stockholders buy 
for a short term gain (less than six 
months). It is really a public of the 
future that occupies a large share of 
the modern manager’s attention, a 
public is not yet identified with the 
corporation. 

I would conclude that we are 
approaching a stage where productive 
wealth in our society is not private- 
ly but publicly owned and where 
productive wealth is exploited not 
for private but for public purposes. 
And it bears repetition, that this is 
neither capitalism nor socialism but 
a third system which, for lack of a 
better name, may be called the 
paraproprietal society. 


The Shift of Power 

If the preceding analysis is cor- 
rect, then we have changed the func- 
tion of property in our society. We 
have gone from a system of private 
ownership to one of public ownership 
of the means of production. But in 
changing the function of property we 
have done much more than change the 
economic side of our lives. Any 
radical change in the disposition of 
its property affects the very structure 
of a society. 

Power follows property. Thus, if 
I control the use of a field in an agri- 
cultural community, I have the power 
to hire laborers and to regulate their 
livelihood. Control over property gives 
power and influence that goes beyond 
the merely economic phases of the 
life of a community. In an agricultural 
society ownership of agricultural 
property confers a position of great 
strategic importance in that society. 
In a society organized around indus- 
trial production, those who control 
industrial property hold similar posi- 
tions of great power. 

Now because the function of 
property is so important to any com- 
munity it has always been thought 
necessary to regulate its use by law. 
It is no accident that we now have 
antitrust laws, public utility regula- 
tion, food and drug laws, regulation of 
nearly every major industry. As proper- 
ty tends to coalesce under a central- 
ized control it becomes subject to 
increasing public regulation. 

This occurs for two reasons. First, 
it becomes necessary to control the 
economic power that vast property 


vs 


brings to its possessor. This is 
exemplified by our antitrust laws. 
Second, as large amounts of property 
become organized into single units 
the use of this property becomes more 
and more a matter of public concern. 
This is exemplified by our industry 
regulation. We may also observe that 
as control over property becomes more 
centralized it becomes easier to con- 
trol it for social purposes. Thus in 
communist Russia with government 
ownership and the U.S. with great 
corporate concentrations of wealth it 
becomes possible to subject the 
economy to greater social control. 
Productive property is moving over 
into the public domain because it is 


becoming increasingly necessary to 


subject it to governmental regulation. 


How Escape the Dilemma? 

The justification for this conclu- 
sion becomes apparent when we ask 
the question, How far can we go with 
governmental regulation before 
property is no longer private? It is 
naive to say that we live in a private 
property system merely because pri- 
vate citizens receive income from in- 
dustry. Even in a socialist system 
there has to be some means for dis- 
tributing the wealth society produces. 
Obviously, if governmental regulation 
of industry continues to increase, at 
some point corporate managers will 
become agents of the state rather than 
the stewards of private interest. 

We already have public ownership 
of the means of production and we are 
moving in the direction of statist con- 
trol of the means of production. The 
logic of the situation is pushing us in 


‘this direction. The public cannot 


exercise control over our economic 
giants and so control is increasingly 
exercised by the only candidate in the 
field, government. Thus we seem to 
be caught in the dilemma of seeking 
a return to small property holdings or 
socialism. Is there, however, a third 
possibility? 

It is to this new altemative, an 
arrangement different from either small 
property holdings ot socialism, that 
our energies and imagination must be 
turned in the years ahead. Leisure is 
growing, society is becoming more 
complex. The paraproprietal society 
is freeing us from economic want but 
it is placing a new burden upon us to 
choose and to work for the kind of 
society in which we want to live. 
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ing to the education of migrant 
youth. 

However, despite these and oth- 
er signs of good omen, progress in 
migrant child welfare remains con- 
fined to only a few of the 40 states 
in which migrant farm labor is 
employed. The ultimate need is for 
a national committee, one that will 
devote its entire resources and en- 
ergy to the welfare of migrant 
children. The need for such a com- 
mittee is imperative because mi- 
grant children form a special prob- 
lem, one which today constitutes a 
national emergency in human re- 
sources. 

A committee of this character 
should be established by the Presi- 
dent. If it is not done, the mistreat- 
ment of these 100,000 defenseless 
little ones will continue with little 
abatement on its present dreadful 
course. Let’s remember that the 
exploitation of children in mines 
and factories, early in this cen- 
tury, did not cease until church 
leaders, labor leaders and heads of 
private child welfare organizations 
united to abolish that incredible 
wrong. 
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wes THE BOOKSTALL 


Irenaeus Rosier, O.Carm., | LOOKED 
FOR GOD’S ABSENCE. Sheed and 
Ward, $3.95. 231 pp. 


Father Rosier is not a Frenchman, 
but this is a book about France. He 
is not a priest-worker, but he worked 
in the iron mines and the coal mines 
incognito. Rather, he is a sociologist 
and psychologist, a native of Holland 
where he earned his doctorate, and is 
currently Professor of Social Psy- 
chology at the Catholic University of 
Santiago de Chile. This study is 
translated from the Dutch. 

In it, he telts in first-person nar- 
rative with frequent conversational 
dialogue, his experiences in the 
French mines during six months of 
1951 and 1952. The reader gets a 
look at the conditions surrounding the 
tremendously hard labor under ex- 
tremely poor living conditions; in one 
mine the heat was so great that it 
was the miners’ custom to work 
totally naked. 

Father Rosier is obviously a man 
who likes—and studies—people. In 
each of the mines where he is ‘‘look- 
ing for God’s absence’’ among the 
miners, he becomes accepted by 


ADD ONE 


Letters about Walking Together such as this come to us with gratifying 


frequency: 


“For quite some time | have been ‘threatening’ to drop a note com- 
menting on the continuing high quality of the message and composition of 
Walking Together. When the September 12 issue [on the National Catholic 
Social Action Conference] came to my desk this morning, | decided | could 


wait no longer... The more | read. 
to be circulated far and wide.’’ 


..the more | am convinced that it ought 


We can double our circulation if every member will send us one dollar 
and one name, Where can you give such a big dollar’s worth to anyone as 
a whole year’s subscription——fifty-two issues of Walking Together? These 


couple of thousand new readers you 


give us are all potential members, 


too——many of them will later respond to our full program, we are sure. 
Just send names and dollars on the blank below. Your friends will 
benefit; RLCA will gain; and you will do both them and us a favor. 


Please send Walking Together for a year to: 


| Epes Ree eS Een tes. Bap 


If you prefer, or for more than two, use the 


blank on Walking Together. | 


fellow workers, invited to their hom 2 
and looks for their attitudes to r 
ligion. The story, essentially a n: 
tative with frequent commentary, i 
one which moves along at a pa 
which carries the reader with him 
Description is keenly obscene th 
hard toil and the depressing sur 
roundings, of the workers, their atti- 
tudes and frustrations, their 
weltanschauung and their religious 
outlook come to life. 

The question for Father Rosier is 
to discover at first hand factors be- 
yond statistics. The miners are not 
practicing Catholics, but statistically 
they show up in the records of bap- 
tism, marriage, and death. They cling 
to these traditions—but they have no 
use otherwise for the church. : 

Father Rosier finds them, however, 
not irreligious. They believe in God, 
and there is an unsatisfied religious 
inclination among _ them, often but 
dimly felt and unexpressed. In short, 
although he saw much which is usu- 
ally interpreted otherwise, Father 
Rosier did not find ‘‘God’s absence’’ 
among them. ‘‘The people as a whole 
may dispense with all religious 
Practices,’’ he says, ‘‘but they will 
not have succeeded in becoming pure 
pagans.’’ They are alienated from 
“‘systematized Christianity’’, but 
paradoxically he feels that ‘‘within 
the  dechristianization a rebirth of 
Christianity may be taking place’’, 
an unconscious harking back to ‘‘the 
primary values of Christianity and of 
human life.’’ 

For one who is interested in what 
goes on within the depressed toilers 
in such harsh conditions—and for a 
look at these conditions, so much 
worse than in American settings—this 
is a revealing volume. 


“Most of us have too many _ 
days left over each month at An 
the end of our money.” 


